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In his address as president of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, he stated his opinion that politics could be considered an 
experimental and a progressive science, but not an exact science, such 
as mathematics or mechanics, or even to the. same degree as mete- 
orology. Two suggestions to younger students throw light on his 
own methods: (1) "Keep close to the facts. Never lose yourself 
in abstraction." (2) "Make the treatment, I will not say popular, 
for that is sometimes taken to mean superficial, but at any rate 
attractive." 

Bryce's contributions to political science form a prominent land- 
mark in the development of this important branch of knowledge, and 
his works have done much, not only to improve the study and teaching 
of political institutions, but also to aid in improving the standards and 
methods of the political systems he has described. His work was that 
of a keen sighted observer, with a well trained mind and a broad 
knowledge of history, law and the physical facts of the world; and 
his studies were much more comprehensive than those of Darwin in 
collecting and analyzing the materials for his scientific discoveries. 
If these studies have led to no such fundamental principle as that of 
natural selection, this may be due to the more extensive scope or the 
greater complexity of the inquiry; or perhaps the student of politics 
has been more cautiously scientific than the biologist, in not com- 
mitting himself to a hypothesis which later investigations might require 
to be subject to substantial modifications. 

University Center for Research in Washington. A score of scholars, 
resident in Washington and representing practically all of the social 
studies, have associated themselves for the establishment and conduct 
of a University Center for Research, whose purpose is defined to be 
"to promote and facilitate research in archives, libraries, and other 
collections located in the District of Columbia, on the part of students 
in the graduate departments of American and foreign universities and 
of others." Control of the center is in a board of research advisers, 
organized in a committee of management and a series of technical 
divisions, of which five have thus far been established, i.e., political 
science, international law and diplomacy, history, economics, and 
statistics. Drs. L. S. Rowe and W. F. Willoughby represent political 
science on the committee of management and are in charge of the 
political science division, and Dr. Rowe and Dr. Paul S. Reinsch are, 
with others, in charge of the division of international law and diplo- 
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macy. The history and nature of the enterprise are set forth as follows 
by the founders: 

The organization of the University Center for Research in Washing- 
ton is the outcome of a movement originated in May, 1916, when 
representatives of the departments of history and political science in 
several of the larger universities met in conference at Columbia Uni- 
versity and appointed a committee to formulate a plan for the estab- 
lishment in Washington, through the cooperation of American uni- 
versities, of a residential center for graduate students who should desire 
to conduct researches in the archives, libraries, and other collections of 
the national government. Such a plan was drawn up and was approved 
by a second conference of university representatives held in Cincinnati 
in December of the same year. The entrance of the United States into 
the war a few months later, however, made it necessary to postpone 
indefinitely the execution of the project. 

In December, 1920, the American Historical Association and the 
American Political Science Association appointed a joint committee 
for the purpose of reviving the plan and of carrying it out with such 
modifications as might have become desirable because of changed con- 
ditions. As a result of the activities of this committee two conferences 
of scholars resident in Washington were held in the fall of 1921, at 
which articles of organization were adopted. 

Scope and Purpose. The University Center for Research in Wash- 
ington is maintained by a voluntary association of scholars, organized 
in a self-governing body styled the board of research advisers. Through 
its committee of management this board is in contact with the interests 
most concerned in the objects of the university center; the membership 
of the committee includes representatives of the American Council on 
Education, which is the organ of the various associations of American 
universities and colleges; of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
which represents organized scholarship in the humanistic fields of 
study; and of the National Research Council which, while chiefly 
representative of the physical and biological sciences, is also concerned 
with the organization of research in general. 

The purpose of the university center is the promotion of research 
by rendering aid, information, and advice to graduate students and 
other investigators who desire to make use of the archives, libraries, and 
other collections in Washington. It is the hope of the board of research 
advisers that they may thus make more effective to scholarship the 
provisions of the act of Congress of March 3, 1901, namely: 
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That facilities for study and research in the government depart- 
ments, the Library of Congress, the National Museum, the Zoological 
Park, the bureau of ethnology, the fish commission, the Botanic 
Gardens, and similar institutions hereafter established shall be afforded 
to scientific investigators and to duly qualified individuals, students, 
and graduates of institutions of learning in the several states and 
territories, as well as in the District of Columbia, under such rules and 
restrictions as the heads of the departments and bureaus mentioned 
may prescribe. 

The activities of the university center are for the present limited to 
the fields of history, political science, economics and statistics, and 
international law and diplomacy. Eventually it may develop into 
a residential center for investigators in all fields of learning. 

In its present form the university center represents the organization 
of a service rather than of an institution. For the rendering of this 
service the board of research advisers is organized in divisions each 
of which is composed of scholars who are qualified, by reason of their 
own researches, their familiarity with certain classes or groups of 
material, or their official positions, to render effective aid to investigators 
in certain fields of study. This aid takes the form of information 
respecting the location of desired material, assistance in securing access 
to it, and, in the case of graduate students, of advice respecting its 
utilization. It does not, however, include the giving of instruction, 
nor training in methods of investigation, nor supplying purely biblio- 
graphical information which should be available in any large library. 
It is assumed that graduate students who desire to work under the 
auspices of the university center will already have received the instruc- 
tion and training necessary to qualify them for work of research, and 
that they shall have reached a stage in their work where recourse to 
the collections in Washington has become essential to its further 
prosecution. 

Opportunity for Research in Washington. It is unnecessary to dwell 
at length on the opportunity for research in Washington. In those 
fields of study to which the service of the university center is for the 
present limited this opportunity is unequalled, as indeed it is also in 
many other fields. The administrative and technical archives of the 
various services of the federal government are indispensable to the 
student of American history and politics. The collections of the 
library of Congress, especially in its divisions of manuscripts and 
public documents cannot be duplicated, and there are numerous 
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smaller libraries, such as those of the department.of state, of the depart- 
ment of commerce, and of the department of labor, to mention only a 
few, which contain material specially collected and not readily available 
elsewhere. The location in Washington of such institutions or organi- 
zations as the Institute for Government Research, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, the American Society of International 
Law, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, the Carnegie Institution with its department of historical 
research, and the American Historical Association, as well as the remark- 
able extension during the last two decades of economic and statistical 
research within the government services have made the capital one of 
the most important centers in the United States for work in the social 
studies. 

Regulations of the University Center. The university center is now 
ready to offer to investigators the services described above. It should 
be understood that access to governmental collections, especially to 
administrative archives, is subject to official regulation or discretion 
and cannot be assumed. For this reason advance correspondence with 
respect to proposed investigations is desirable. The services of the 
university center are rendered without charge or fee, subject to the 
following conditions: 

I. Each student desiring to work in Washington under the auspices of 
the university center, must make direct application by letter to the 
secretary, stating briefly the subject of his investigation, the stage 
reached in it at the time of making application, and as definitely as 
possible the nature of the work which he proposes to do in Washington. 
This application must be accompanied by a statement from the dean 
of the school in which the student is enrolled to the effect that the 
proposed work in Washington is undertaken with the approval of the 
competent university authorities. It should also, if possible, be accom- 
panied by a letter from the officer of instruction under whose direction 
the student is conducting his investigation, containing such information 
about the work as may be useful to the technical division of the board 
of research advisers to which the student may be assigned. Upon 
arrival in Washington the student must register at the office of the 
secretary, and must then call upon the member of the board of advisers 
to whom he shall have been referred. Advisers will keep a record of 
the work of students assigned to them and will make a report thereon 
to the secretary. A copy of the report on the work of each student 
will be sent to the dean of the school from which he comes. 
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11. Students in foreign universities and other investigators who 
desire to avail themselves of the services of the university center should 
make application by letter to the secretary, stating the nature of the 
work which they propose to do in Washington. Upon arrival they 
should register at the office of the secretary and will be referred to the 
appropriate member of the board of research advisers. No record will 
be kept of their work nor will any report be made on it. 

Political Research. 1 Last year in a paper entitled "The Present 
State of the Study of Politics" I undertook to discuss some fundamental 
aspects of the scientific study of government. Further consideration 
will be given here to some of the vital problems of political research. 

It seems appropriate to begin with the personal equipment of the 
professional students of politics. We may ask, is the modern equip- 
ment of students of government superior to that of the earlier days? 
Is our equipment abreast of the mechanical opportunities and the 
organization facilities of our time? For some time I had thought of 
Aristotle as working alone, but recently I found a statement to the 
effect that the Greek philosopher had under him scores of men who 
scoured all of the countries of the world for political information to 
be placed at his disposal. In view of the fact that Aristotle was the 
teacher of no less a personage that Alexander the Great, it is con- 
ceivable that he may have had a sufficient influence with his powerful 
pupil to bring this about. In this respect none of us is as well off as 
was Aristotle. 

Certainly we cannot contend that the students of politics are as 
well equipped for purposes of inquiry as the mechanical and organ- 
izing tendencies of the time would warrant. In these days of the 
improvement of means of communication and of efficient organization 
of means of collecting facts, we have fallen behind the possibilities of 
our times, and that by a very long interval. Our libraries are fortu- 
nately large and well-equipped as a rule, but not all of the material 
necessary for the student is found within the walls of the library. 

Richard S. Childs has recently criticised the students of political 
science for the lack of detailed studies of the practical workings of gov- 
ernmental operations; and his criticism although overdrawn should be 
taken very seriously. Field work is not a luxury, but a prime neces- 
sity in the study of government. But, as he himself explains, professors 
are seldom overpaid and they do not have the funds necessary for 

'This is a condensed statement of the discussion of the subject at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the American Political Science Association, in December, 1921. 



